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framed almost with a view to the impending strife with
England.

That strife, so impetuous might seem the combatants
to join issue, broke out, during the next year, Beginning
in all its violence. Both parties, if they did of 8trife-
not commence, were prepared for aggression. The first
occasion of public collision was a dispute concerning the
customary payment of the ancient Danegelt, of two
shillings on every hide of land, to the sheriffs of the
several counties. The king determined to transfer this
payment to his own exchequer: lie summoned an as-
sembly at Woodstock, and declared his intentions. All
were mnte but Becket; the archbishop opposed the
enrolment of the decree, on the ground that the tax
was voluntary, not of right. <c By the eyes of God/'
said Henry, his usual oath, "it shall be enrolled!"
'* By the same eyes, by which you swear," replied the
prelate, " it shall never be levied on my lands while I
live!"z On Becket's part, almost the first act of his
primacy was to vindicate all the rights, and to resume
all the property which had been usurped, or which he
asserted to have been usurped, from his see.* It was
not likely that, in the turbulent times just gone by,
there would have been rigid respect for the inviolability
of sacred property. The title of the Church was held
to be indefeasible. Whatever had once belonged to the
Church might be recovered at any time; and the eccle-
siastical courts claimed the sole right of adjudication in

* This strange scene is recorded by
Roger de Poutigny, who received his
information on all those circumstances
from Becket himself, or from his
followers. See also Grim, p, 22.

" Becket had been compelled td give

up the rich archdeaconry of Canterbury,
which he seemed disposed to hold with
the archbishopric* Geoffrey Ridel, who
became archdeacon, was after wards ow
of his most active enemies*